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graphite is given by Csesalpinus,1 and it is mentioned
that it was known as Flemish stone (lapidem Flandrice),
owing to its being imported to the Continent by way of
Flanders, and that in Germany it was termed " bismuth/'
and regarded as a mixture fused with antimony for
producing characters on paper. It was left to Scheele
(1779) to demonstrate the true nature of graphite as a
form of carbon mixed with impurities.
The graphite from which the early pencils were made
was chosen according to its grade of hardness and black-
ness for making the different types of pencils. According
to Ure (1823) it was sometimes boiled in oil before being
sawn up, so as to obtain a softer product. In other
pencil works it was heated in luted crucibles to harden
the pigment.
About the year 1840 the Borrowdale mines" showed
signs of becoming exhausted, and various methods of
utilising the graphite dust from'the works were devised.
In one of these, patented by Brockedon (Eng. Pat. 9,977,
1843), the finely sifted graphite was subjected to enor-
mous pressure and to the simultaneous action of a vacuum,
so as to obtain compact blocks, which could be sawn up
in the same way as the natural product. Specimens
of Brockedon's compressed graphite and a solid pencil
composed of it are still to be seen in the Geological
Museum.
This method was used by several English manu-
facturers, and, as will be shown presently, the marks
made by pencils of compressed graphite can be dis-
tinguished microscopically from those made by the
.original block graphite or the graphite mixtures in
1 De Hetallicis Libri Tres. (Paris), 1602, Cap. vii., p. 186.